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SPEECH. 


Mr.  President: 

Since  our  adjournment  in  June  last,  Congress  has  acted 
on  all  the  great  and  exciting  subjects  which  had  called  this 
convention  together.  Our  business  now  is,  to  examine  how 
far  that  action  has  been  or  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
South.  I  have  examined  the  bills,  with  the  strongest  pre- 
disposition to  be  pleased  and  satisfied  with  them.  I  am 
proud  of  my  country — proud  of  her  institutions — proud  of 
her  brilliant  and  triumphant  career.  I  am,  therefore,  pain- 
fully anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  to  retard  her  progress 
or  to  obscure  her  bright  and  glorious  future.  But,  sir, I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  be  convinced  that  the  South  has  received  any 
thing  like  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  North.  In  every  effort 
my  mind  stands  baffled  and  rebuked  in  the  vain  attempt. 

I  begin,  sir,  with  the  admission  of  California.  I  waive  all 
irregularity  in  her  application — all  imputed  Executive  dicta- 
tion— all  doubts  about  the  citizenship  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  of  her  constitution.  Still  I  am  com- 
pelled to  demand,  why  was  she  permitted  to  come  in  with  all 
this  boundless  extent  of  country?  It  was  not  necessary  to 
her  people;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  it  was  highly  in- 
convenient to  them.     Why,   then,   was  it  done?     That  man 


must  be  blind  who  does  not  see,  and  know,  and  feel  that  it 
was  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  excluding  the  South  forever 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  North  had  said  that  she 
should  be  excluded.  The  Wilmot  proviso  was  the  infamous 
instrument  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia, forgetting  for  the  moment  how  much  they  stood  indebted 
to  southern  valor  and  to  southern  counsels  for  their  very  ex- 
istence, lent  themselves  to  the  inglorious  deed.  Congress, 
by  rejecting  every  proposition  to  curtail  her  enormous  boun- 
dary, ratified  and  confirmed  it;  and  thus  the  great  work  of 
our  exclusion  was  accomplished.  Remember,  sir,  I  am  not 
complaining  that  California  was  admitted  as  a  State:  nor 
am  I  objecting  to  any  size  and  boundary  which  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  her  people  might  demand.  My  precise 
objection  is,  that  she  was  let  in  with  an  extent  of  boundary 
which  she  did  not  need  and  which  she  did  not  expect  or  de- 
sire to  retain,  and  which,  in  reality,  she  is  only  holding  over 
against  the  South,  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  free-soil  States 
of  the  North.  Congress  ought  to  have  said,  "Take  of  the 
common  territory  what  you  need — take  largely  and  freely; 
but  you  shall  not  take  all."  Now,  sir,  if  Congress  refused 
to  say  this,  with  the  view  of  depriving  the  South  of  her  fair 
and  just  proportion  of  this  common  fund,  the  device,  though 
ingenious,  was  nevertheless  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

So  much  as  to  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union. 
What  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  embracing  all  the  balance 
of  the  territory?  They  have  been  organized  into  territorial 
governments,  but  with  no  clause  repealing  any  laws  or  or- 
dinances of  Mexico  abolishing  slavery  which  may  be  in  force 
in  them.  For  the  want  of  such  a  clause,  1  maintain  that 
they  are  as  effectually  lost  to  the  South  as  if  they  had  been 
sunken  by  an  earthquake.  If  those  laws  and  ordinances  are 
in  force,  then,  of  course,  they  are  lost.  But  I  maintain  that 
if  it  be  only  doubtful  whether  they  are  in  force  or  not,  that 
very  doubt  is  as  fatal  to  the  South  as  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
No  southern  man  will  dare  to  take  his  property  there  until 
that  doubt  is  removed.  Congress  ought  to  have  removed  it. 
Her  own  discussions  had  started  it,  and  the  master  minds  of 
that  body  had  fixed  and  confirmed  it.  If  her  object  really 
was  to  open  those  countries  equally  and  fairly  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  States,  she  should  have  added  the  following 
section:  "Be  it  enacted,  that  all  lawTs  and  parts  of  laws  pass- 
ed by  Mexico,  which  may  be  in  force  in  said  territories  in  re- 
lation to  slavery,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." — 


Mr.  President,  this  short  but  expressive  sentence  would  have 
at  once  calmed  the  fears  and  discontents  of  the  South.  The 
clouds  which  lowered  so  darkly  over  her  horizon  would  have 
been  dispelled,  and  the  rainbow  of  hope  and  confidence  would 
have  shone  with  renewed  brightness  and  glory.  But,  no: 
the  amendment  was  offered  and  voted  down,  and  the  South 
doomed  to  submit — not  to  the  constitution,  but  to  Mexican 
laws  if  they  existed,  or  to  stay  away,  from  a  well  grounded 
apprehension  that  they  might  exist.  Sir,  that  was  the  fatal 
vote  that  prostrated  the  South  in  those  territories.  She  was 
the  equal  of  the  other  States.  She  had  as  much  right  to 
enter  there  with  her  property  as  they  had  with  theirs.  But 
Congress  leaves  an  old  Mexican  ordinance,  or  the  well  ground- 
ed fear  of  it,  to  do  that  which  Mexican  bayonets  could  never 
do:  to  drive  every  southern  man  away  from  the  country. 

And  what  are  the  explanations  and  apologies  for  this  extra- 
ordinary vote  when  given  by  southern  men?  It  is  first  al- 
leged that  these  Mexican  laws  are  not  in  fact  in  force, 
and  then  it  is  gravely  insisted  that  you  cannot  repeal 
what  is  not  in  force! — that  you  cannot  repeal  a  nonentity! 
In  passing  a  new  law,  how  often  does  the  legislator  find  him- 
self in  doubt  as  to  how  many  of  the  old  laws  may  be  in  con- 
flict with  it?  or,  how  often  does  he  doubt  of  what  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  might  be  on  the  subject?  and  how  sure  is 
he  in  either  case,  to  give  certainty  and  force  to  the  new  en- 
actment, to  declare  "that  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  which 
may  be  inconsistent  with  it  shall  be  repealed?"  No  man  can 
give  dignity  or  respectability  to  such  a  sophistry,  and  I  dis- 
miss it,  in  order  to  notice  another.  It  is  said  that  such  a  re- 
peal of  the  Mexican  laws  would  be  equivalent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  in  those  territories,  which  Congress  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  have  done.  What!  to  repeal  "all  laws  and 
parts  of  laws"  in  relation  to  slavery  equivalent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  it?  Directly  the  reverse — it  leaves  the  whole 
country,  rasa  tabula,  a  mere  blank — with  nothing  for  or 
against  slavery.  What  then?  Why,  it  must  remain  forever 
unestablished,  unless  Congress  shall  interfere  and  establish 
it.  This  is  forbidden  by  the  great  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion. What  then?  It  must  remain  so  unestablished  until 
the  territorial  legislatures  establish  it.  The  universal  opinion 
has  been  (at  least  until  very  lately)  that  territorial  legislatures 
had  no  such  power.  What,  then,  becomes  of  slavery  in  these 
territories,  the  common  property  of  the  States,  during  the 
interval  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mexican  laws  and  the  time 
when  they  form  a  State  constitution,  preparatory  to  admis- 


sion  into  the  Union?  During  all  this  time  tfie  country  is  a 
mere  blank,  with  nothing  for  or  against  its  establishment.  It 
is  subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  alone.  If 
that  will  protect  the  southern  man's  property  there,  he  is  con- 
tent. If  it  will  not,  he  is  content.  He  invokes  no  interven 
tion  of  Congress,  save  to  set  aside  the  previous  intervention 
of  Mexico.  When  that  is  done  he  has  an  open  field  and  a 
fair  chance  under  the  constitution. 

But,  sir,  another  argument  is  made,  that  the  doctrine  of 
eon  intervention  forbade  this  repeal  of  the  Mexican  laws  and 
ordinances.  I  pretend  to  understand  something  of  this  doc- 
trine. I  have  borne  its  banner  through  three  hard  fought 
political  wars.  I  have  unfurled  it  in  every  valley  and  plant- 
ed it  on  nearly  every  mountain  top  of  Tennessee.  What 
was  that  doctrine?  Non-intervention  by  any  body  and  every 
body — between  the  people  and  their  right  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  when  forming  their  State  constitution.  Non- 
intervention by  Congress,  non-intervention  by  Mexico,  non- 
intervention by  any  body  and  every  body— that  was  the  Polkr 
the  Cass,  the  democratic  doctrine,  if  you  please.  What  an 
absurdity !  To  hold  on  with  a  death-grasp  to  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  advocate  inter- 
vention by  Mexico!  Intervention  by  Mexico  cleaves  your  rights 
to  the  earth,  as  certainly  as  intervention  by  Congress.  Why 
all  this  clamor  against  the  Wilmot  proviso?  Why  this  bold 
and  daring  declaration  that  you  would  resist  that  at  all  haz- 
ards and  to  the  last  extremity,  if,  after  all,  these  old  Mexican 
ordinances  were  to  remain  unrepealed,  the  only  thiogs  which 
American  valor  could  not  subdue  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Clay,  Gen.  Cass,  Mr.  Webster,  and  many  others  whose 
names  may  well  stand  in  proud  association  with  theirs,  long 
since  told  you  that  these  ordinances  were  in  force.  If  you 
did  not  mean  to  open  that  country  to  the  South,  by  repealing 
them,  why  did  you  not  surrender  at  once  and  say  that  the 
South  never  could  and  never  ought  to  get  any  portion  of  it? 
Sir,  I  put  the  question  to  this  convention,  I  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  mankind,  whether  great  constitutional  rights  ought 
ever  to  be  sacrificed  by  holding  to  a  mere  abridgement  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  too  narrow  and  contracted  for 
their  protection? 

Mr.  President:  In  the  progress  of  this  dispute  about  our 
territorial  possessions,  we  have  lost  too  much  by  not  better 
understanding  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  At  our  last 
session  we  maintained  this  doctrine  in  its  fullest,  broadest 
sense.     In  ten  resolutions  we  maintained  it — maintained  it 


as  to  the  whole  country.  But,  sir,  after  exhausting  every 
argument  and  making  every  appeal  to  our  northern  brethren 
to  allow  us  the  full  benefit  of  it,  we  turned  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  painful  fact,  whose  bitter  realization  we  have 
since  experienced — to  the  fact  that  there  was  little  or  no 
probability  that  our  rights  would  be  fully  recognized.  Un- 
der the  full  belief  that  they  would  not,  we  planted  ourselves 
on  the  former  compromises  which  had  been  made  in  critical 
periods  of  our  history.  Sir,  we  were  unanimous  in  favor  ot 
the  Missouri  compromise  line — not  one  discordant  voice  was 
heard  through  the  spacious  hall  of  our  deliberations.  If  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  responded  favorably  to 
that  voice,  all  would  now  have  been  well  with  the  Republic. 
California  would  have  been  in  the  Union,  but  with  her  south- 
ern boundary  on  36  deg.  30  m.  She  would  then  have  been 
larger  than  Virginia,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania.  The  re- 
maining country  would  have  been  organized  into  territorial 
governments,  without  saying  a  word  about  slavery — neither 
admitting  it  nor  rejecting  it;  but  with  a  repealing  clause  o 
all  laws  which  might  be  in  force  there  abolishing  slavery. 
Thus  the  South  and  the  North  would  have  been  thrown  on 
an  equal  footing,  leaving  it  to  the  constitution — not  to  Con- 
gress— not  to  the  laws  of  Mexico — to  say  whether  slaves  should 
be  carried  there  or  not.  Ah,  if  this  had  been  done,  what  con- 
ten  tedness  and  peace  would  have  then  pervaded  our  once  hap- 
py country!  Then,  indeed,  we  could  have  rejoiced  and  started 
afresh  in  the  career  of  national  greatness  and  glory.  But,  sir7 
it  was  rejected,  and  the  strange  story  is  now  told  us,  that  it 
was  anti-republican!  Anti-republican  to  abide  by  the  Mis- 
souri compromise!  by  the  Oregon  compromise !  by  the  Texas 
compromise!  Take  back  the  incredible  charge.  The  last 
message  of  James  K.  Polk  to  his  countrymen,  just  before  he 
went  down  to  the  tomb,  implored  them  to  settle  this  question 
on  the  principles  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Take  back 
the  charge  that  he  was  no  republican.  When  Texas  was 
admitted  on  the  compromise  line  of  36  deg.  30  m.,  Andrew 
Jackson  was  still  living,  and  his  heart  rejoiced  to  see  the  no- 
ble work  accomplished.  Take  back  the  charge  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  no  republican.  Take  back  the  charge  against 
the  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  who 
voted  for  36  30  in  voting  for  her  admission  into  the  Union. 
Take  it  back,  or  stifle  your  shout  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and 
tear  down  from  your  banner  the  lone  star  of  Texas. 

It  is  sometimes  declared    to  be  unconstitutional.     It  was 
not  proposed  as  an  ordinary  act  of  Congress  but  as  a  compro 
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mise — a  compromise  of  a  disputed  question  of  constitutional 
construction.  Now,  why  cannot  a  disputed  construction  of 
the  constitution  be  compromised  as  well  as  any  other?  Every 
other  question,  it  seems,  can  be  compromised.  Even  an  om- 
nibus-full of  all  sorts  of  compromises  will  do.  Yet  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  the  Texas  compromise  will  not  do  at 
all.  And  why  were  they  unconstitutional?  Because,  it  is 
said,  they  allowed  of  the  intervention  of  Congress  north  of 
that  line.  No,  that  was  not  the  compromise.  The  original 
demand  of  the  North  was,  that  Congress  should  intervene 
and  exclude  slavery  from  the  whole  country  north  and  south 
of  36  30.  Now,  the  compromise  was,  that  Congress  should 
forbear  that  intervention  or  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  leave 
a  part  of  it  for  the  South — that  part  was  south  of  36  30: 
that  was  the  true  nature  of  all  these  compromises!  Now, 
was  it  unconstitutional  for  us  to  save  a  part  when  we  were 
otherwise  to  lose  the  whole  country?  Well,  now,  after  all, 
let  us  look  to  results.  Congress  rejected  our  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  passed  its  own  bills  in  lieu  of  it.  Which  was 
best  for  the  South?  Ours  would  have  saved  one-third  or 
more — your  bills  have  lost  all — every  square  acre  of  it. — 
What  equivalent,  let  me  now  demand,  has  the  South  receiv- 
ed under  these  bills  for  the  loss  and  surrender  of  these  vast 
possessions?  For  California,  the  key  that  commands  all  the 
amazing  commerce  of  the  Indies?  The  fugitive  slave  bill! 
For  Utah  and  New  Mexico?  The  fugitive  slave  bill!  What 
for  the  loss  of  nearly  two  States  proposed  to  be  carved  out 
of  Texas?  The  fugitive  slave  bill!  Truly  this  fugitive  slave 
bill  must  be  something  new  and  miraculous.  No.  It  is  not 
new — for  it  is  only  the  act  of  '93  a  little  amended  and  en- 
larged; and  the  act  of  '93  was  nothing  but  a  meagre  com- 
pliance with  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution.  But, 
if  not  new,  surely  it  must  restore  vast  numbers  of  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  masters,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  so 
much  land!  Restoration!  I  believe  it  is  rather  the  other 
way.  Instead  of  coming  home,  I  believe  they  are  getting 
further  off — scampering  away  in  great  droves  to  Canada! — 
But,  to  be  serious,  what  a  pass  has  the  country  come  to, 
when  one  half  of  it  has  to  bribe  the  other,  simply  to  do  its 
duty  under  the  constitution!  The  South  to  give  up  its  half 
of  the  countries  acquired  from  Mexico,  in  order  to  induce 
the  North  to  surrender  our  fugitives  from  labor!  What  a 
commentary  on  the  fraternal,  constitution-abiding  spirit  of 
•the  North!  But,  it  seems  that  after  giving  up  all  our  interest 
in  the  Mexican  territories,  even  then,  they  are  not  willing  to 
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surrender  our  slaves.     They  seem  determined  to  take  our 
lands  and  keep  our  negroes  too! 

But,  I  admit  these  territories  have   not  been  lost  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.     That  was  one  of 
her  advanced  or  outer  works  which  the  North  concluded  to 
abandon,  because  the  South,   the  whole  South,  had  vowed 
they  should  be  carried,  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty.    With  an  adroitness  which   has   distinguished   all  her 
movements  on  these  slavery  questions,  she  retired  from  the 
Wilmot   and   entrenched  herself  behind  the  Mexican   for- 
tress;   and    the   South   either  had   not  the    courage  to  at- 
tack her  there,  or  vainly  imagined  that  she  had  retreated 
from    the   field  and  given   up   the    contest.     No,    sir,  she 
has  not  retreated — there  she  stood  undislodged,   and  there 
she    yet    stands,  sole  mistress    of    every   province.      Cali- 
fornia is    hers — Utah  is    hers — New  Mexico    is   hers: — all 
the  flocks  and  herds  in  their  teeming  valleys — the  gold  that 
glitters  in  their  rivers — the  diamonds  that  sparkle  in  their 
mountains— must  now  be  hers,  and  the  poor  deluded  and  de- 
frauded South  has  nothing  left  but  the  sad  remembrance  that 
this  mighty  domain  was  subdued  by  the  valor  of  her  gallant 
but   now  rejected  people.     Even  the  graves  of  those  who 
died  in  the  conflict  are  no  longer  ours — they  have  passed 
over  into  the  possession  of  those  who  felt  no  sympathy  in  their 
fall,  and  who  will  never  deck  the  green  sod  that  now  covers 
them.     Pardon  me,  sir,  for  so  often  referring  to  our  exclusion. 
I  wish  that  great  fact  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,   like  the 
summit  of  some  lofty  mountain  overpeering  all  others,  that 
the   South  has  been    excluded — driven   out  from  it.     The 
North  said  she  should  be,  and  she  has  been,  and  there  is  the 
end  ot  it. 

And  is  it  for  this  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  rejoice! 
To  kindle  bonfires  in  the  streets!  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
booming  of  cannon  has  been  heard  amid  the  stillness  of  mid- 
night !  Sir,  let  others  rejoice  if  they  can;  let  them  sound  the 
trumpet  and  ring  the  bells:  let  them  make  the  hoarse  artille- 
ry to  speak:  but,  for  my  single  self,  I  cannot  rejoice.  My 
heart  is  too  sad  and  sorrowful.  It  would  break  sooner  than 
rejoice. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  thing  this  heart  of  mine 
will  never  do.  It  will  never  grow  cold  towards  those  south- 
ern friends  who  may  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  vote  for  any  of 
those  territorial  bills,  which  I  have  disapproved.  I  know  too 
well  their  devotion  to  the  constitution — to  the  Union — to  the 
South.     They  have  done  what  they  believed  to  be  best  un- 
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der  all  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  hail  and 
welcome  them  home,  with  unabated  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Compelled  to  cast  their  votes  amid  the  fire,  and  smoke, 
and  sufTocation'of  a  wild  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
most  vehement  threats  to  dissolve  the  Union  if  something 
was  not  done,  on  the  other,  what  wonder  were  it  if  all  their 
votes  should  not  have  been  cast  precisely  right,  in  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment!  We  are  now  examining  their  measures 
after  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  has  dispersed,  and  as  no  man 
knows  what  votes  he  might  not  have  cast,  in  order  to  secure 
the  unity  of  this  great  nation,  when  he  believed  it  was  in  dan- 
ger; so  let  no  man  yield  himself  up  to  the  foul  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance. Besides,  sir,  this  fatal  war  on  our  rights  has  only  just 
begun.  The  enemy  has  only  carried  our  outposts.  They 
have  drawn  a  cordon  of  non-slaveholding  States  around  us 
by  the  late  bills,  and  are  now  only  waiting  for  the  new  appor- 
tionment to  give  them  an  increase  of  strength,  and  for  the 
arrival  of  their  new  levies  from  California,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  to  make  a  fresh  onslaugh  upon  us:  on  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  States — in  the  District  of  Columbia — in  the 
forts,  arsenals,  &c.  of  the  United  States— the  prohibition  of 
the  transfer  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another.  When 
that  time  shall  come,  we  shall  need  that  there  should  be  no 
estrangement  among  the  men  of  the  South.  "Shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  with  shield  locked  on  shield,"  we  must  then 
stand  or  fall  together.  Till  then  let  no  division  of  opinion 
make  divisions  in  friendship. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  this  heart  of  mine  will  not  do.  For 
nothing  in  the  past,  great  as  have  been  our  wrongs,  will  it 
beat  one  pulse  the  less  of  ardent  devotion  to  the  constitution 
and  the  Union.  My  motto  now  is,  endurance  of  the  past, 
resistance  for  the  future.  The  past  can  be  endured.  Though 
it  demand  all  the  forgiveness  of  the  christian,  and  all  the 
forbearance  of  the  patriot,  it  nevertheless  can  be  endured. 
The  luture,  I  awfully  fear,  cannot.  When  you  shall  hear 
that  the  most  solemn  covenants  of  the  constitution  are  bro- 
ken by  lawless  mobs,  and  your  fellow-citizens  imprisoned  for 
demanding  the  restoration  of  their  property—demanding  it, 
too,  with  the  late  fugitive  slave  bill  in  the  one  hand,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  other:  when  you 
shall  see  the  beacon  fires  blazing  all  along  the  mountain  bor- 
der of  Maryland  and  Virginia — all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ohio — as  signals  for  the  flight  and  escape  of  your  property: 
when  military  detachments  shall  have  to  be  sent,  night  after 
night,  to  the  protection  of  your  homes  and  your  families: 
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when  every  fire-bell  at  night  will  make  the  mother  clasp  her 
infant  closer  to  her  bosom — how  can  you  endure  this,  and 
more  than  this?  In  such  a  future,  who  then  can  talk  of  a 
constitution  with  its  violated  covenants,  or  of  a  Union  with 
all  its  shattered  fragments  strewn  around  us?  The  great  law 
of  self-defence  will  then  be  all  that  is  left  us.  It  is  the  law 
by  which  even  the  reptile  resists  the  invader.  Under  that 
law,  whether  to  be  found  in  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
under  the  constitution,  or  in  the  admitted  right  of  revolution, 
I  care  not — under  that  law  of  self-preservation,  the  States 
will  have  to  fall  back  upon  their  full  original  sovereignty  and 
provide  again  "for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  proper- 
ty." God  grant,  however,  that  the  dark  future  which  I  have 
portrayed  may  never  come.  On  the  contrary,  may  it  come 
to  us  crowned  with  peace  and  fraternal  concord;  may  it  come 
with  the  constitution  still  unbroken,  and  the  Union,  with  ad- 
amantine strength,  still  bespanning  the  continent,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  brighter  and  more  glorious  than  ever.  To  such  a 
Union  I  owe  a  perfect  and  perpetual  obedience — to  such  an 
one  I  will  adhere,  and  adhere  to  the  last,  like  the  gallant 
sailor,  when  about  to  be  driven  from  the  vessel  which  he  had 
long  defended,  when  he  had  been  driven  over  the  very  side 
of  his  ship,  he  seized  it  with  his  right  hand,  when  that  had 
been  cut  off  he  seized  it  with  the  left,  when  that  too  had  been 
cut  off,  he  seized  it  with  his  teeth,  and  so  went  down  with  it 
to  the  bottom.  Sir,  I  say  this  of  that  Union  which  now  is — 
of  that  Union  which  Washington,  and  Madison,  and  Pinck- 
ney,  and  the  Rutledges  gave  us.  But  to  that  Union  which 
may  be  yet  to  come — to  that  Union  which  would  deprive  me 
of  my  property,  which  would  beggar  my  children,  which 
would  fire  my  dwelling,  and  spread  around  me  all  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  war — to  a  Union  which  would  deluge  "my  own, 
my  native  land"  in  one  vast  sea  of  blood — by  Heavens,  I  owe 
it  no  allegiance! 

Sir:  It  was  upon  this  great  principle  that  the  Tennessee 
resolutions  were  constructed.  That  we  will  abide  by  the 
past — by  the  late  legislation  of  Congress — with  that  fidelity 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  South.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  solemnly  affirm  that  our  cup  is  full — we  can  drink 
no  more.  Will  those  who  propose  not  to  abide  by  the  past, 
but  to  strike,  and  to  strike  now,  will  they  hear  from  me  one 
argument  against  this  rash  and  perilous  deed?  Who  are  here? 
Call  Maryland,  call  North  Carolina,  call  Missouri,  call  Ar- 
kansas, call  Louisiana,  call  Kentucky.  Do  they  answer? 
No,  not  one  of  them.     Who,  then,  are  here?     Virginia  an- 
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ewers  with  one  lone  solitary  voice.  Virginia,  whose  trum- 
pet notes  have  so  often  called  the  sons  of  the  South  together 
against  all  and  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
States.  Where  are  all  her  mighty  men  that  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  great  work  which  you  propose  to  do?  Look, 
too,  to  the  falling  off  of  that  crowd  of  patriotic  men  who 
thronged  these  halls  even  at  your  last  session !  From  Ala- 
bama, where  is  Campbell,  and  Coleman,  and  Davis,  and  Coop- 
er, and  Winston?  From  Mississippi,  where  is  Mathews,  and 
Boyd,  and  Sharkey,  and  Clayton,  and  Wilkinson? 

Sir,  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  all  this.  Let  us 
look  facts  directly  in  the  face,  and  they  will  tell  us  that  since 
our  last  meeting  great  doubts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
our  southern  brethren,  as  to  whether  the  late  legislation  of 
Congress  has  not  been  such  as  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
South;  at  least,  so  satisfactory  as  to  supersede  auy  further 
action  of  this  body.  Sir,  we  do  know  that  these  doubts  do 
exist.  Look  to  your  own  State — look  to  Mississippi — look 
to  the  accounts  from  Louisiana.  What  do  we  find?  I  pray 
you  answer  me  the  question:  what  do  we  find?  Our  own 
southern  people  divided  about  equally  on  the  subject.  Here 
I  pause,  to  ask  of  every  man  who  now  surrounds  me,  is  it 
wise,  is  it  just,  in  such  a  divided  and  distracted  condition 
of  the  southern  mind,  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  measure? 
And  is  it  not  a  bold  measure  to  proclaim  that  the  deep  foun- 
dations of  this  government  are  to  be  broken  up  and  a  new 
one  to  be  erected  on  its  ruins!  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Gen.  Gordon)  that  when  the  news  shall  reach 
that  ancient  commonwealth,  it  will  shake  the  very  walls  of 
her  capitol,  and  the  statue  of  Washington  will  tremble  on  its 
marble  basement.  When  this  great  nation  shall  be  passing 
through  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  her  dying  groans  will  be 
heard  through  half  the  habitable  world.  Her  fall,  like  that 
of  Jerusalem,  will  be  preceded  by  signs  in  the  heavens  and 
commotions  on  the  earth;  a  sword  will  be  seen  in  the  sky,  a 
great  comet  will  blaze  over  her,  and  armies  in  battle  array 
will  be  seen  amid  the  clouds.  On  earth  you  will  hear  and 
feel  the  earthquake  tread  of  a  mighty  people,  coming  up  to 
a  larger  council  than  this.  Until  we  see  this  latter  sign,  at 
least,  let  us  not  proclaim  that  her  end  draweth  nigh.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Tennessee  resolutions,  let  us  rather  proclaim. 
Not  yet!  not  yet!  no,  never  shall  this  republic  end  until  the 
sovereign  people  who  created  it,  in  one  grand  united  coun- 
cil, shall  pronounce  its  doom. 


TENNESSEE  RESOLUTIONS 


In  Convention,  Nov.  13,  1850, 
Gen.  Pillow,  of  Tenn.,  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  read  and  referred: 

Whereas,  since  the  adjournment  of  this  convention,  in 
June  last,  bills  have  been  passed  into  laws  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  and  for  organizing  territorial  govern- 
ments ior  Utah  and  New  Mexico:  also  bills  abolishing  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives  from  labor:  with  the  view  of  making  known 
our  opinions  on  these  bills  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
South  upon  them:  Therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  although  said  bills  fall  short  of  that 
measure  of  justice  to  which  the  South  in  our  opinion  are 
fairly  entitled,  yet  as  the  same  have  become  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  highest  proof  of  our 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Union,  this  convention  here- 
by declares  its  willingness  to  abide  by  them  with  that  fidelity 
which  has  distinguished  the  South  on  all  former  occasions. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  determination  to  abide  by  the  late 
legislation  of  Congress  aforesaid  is  predicated  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  North  shall  faithfully  carry  it  out  on  her 
part,  according  to  the  spirit  and  true  meaning  of  the  same. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  does  distinctly  under- 
stand that  according  to  the  spirit  and  true  meaning  of  said 
legislation  it  embraces  all  the  action  which  the  North  pro- 
poses to  take  in  relation  to  slavery,  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  expressly  provided  for  in  said  bills  no  attempt 
will  hereafter  be  made  by  the  northern  people  to  deprive  the 
South  of  the  representation  secured  to  her  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  to  abolish  directly  or  indirectly  slavery  in  the  Dis~ 


trict  of  Columbia  or  in  the  States,  nor  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  slaves  from  one  slaveholding  State  to  another 
by  their  lawful  owners,  nor  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any 
new  State  on  account  of  the  toleration  of  slavery  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  the 
southern  States  have  heretofore  submitted  and  to  which  they 
are  further  subjected  by  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  bills  lately 
passed  by  Congress,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  do  de- 
mand that  all  agitations  and  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
North  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  shall  instantly  cease;  and 
that  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill  or  any  alteration  of 
it  which  may  render  it  less  effectual  in  its  objects,  must  of 
necessity  render  all  further  association  as  friends  and  breth- 
ren utterly  impossible. 

5.  Resolved,  That  if  the  people  of  the  northern  States  by 
voluntary  associations,  or  otherwise,  shall  continue  to  obstruct 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  thereby 
depriving  southern  citizens  of  their  property  and  giving  en- 
couragement to  other  slaves  to  escape  from  service;  or  if  they 
shall  commence  a  system  of  agitation  with  the  view  and 
obvious  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  in  the  States,  or  of  depriving  the  South  of  the 
representation  of  three-fifths  of  her  slaves  to  which  she  is 
now  entitled  under  the  constitution;  or  of  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  one  slave  State  to  another;  or 
of  excluding  from  the  Union  any  new  State  on  account  of 
the  toleration  of  slavery  in  its  constitution,  then  this  Con- 
stitution earnestly  recommends  to  the  people  of  the  South 
to  resort  to  the  most  rigid  system  of  commercial  non-inter- 
course with  all  such  States,  communities,  and  cities,  as'  shall 
be  found  so  offending  against  their  constitutional  rights.  For 
this  purpose,  we  earnestly  invite  the  Legislature  of  every 
Southern  State  to  unite  with  us  in  this  recommendation;  and 
that  m  every  State,  and  county,  and  town,  and  neighborhood, 
resolutions  may  be  adopted  not  to  purchase  or  use,  as  far  as 
practicable,  any  article  whatever  known  to  have  been  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  any  such  State,  community,  or 
city,  or  to  have  been  imported  into  the  same  for  sale.  la 
further  aid  of  this  object,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
southern  States,  and  their  people,  to  encourage,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  their  own  mechanics  and  manufactur- 
ers of  every  description — to  push  forward  all  their  railroads 
and  other  internal  improvements  connecting  them  with  their 
best  exporting  and  importing  cities  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the 


Atlantic.  We  make  these  recommendations  in  no  spirit  of 
revenge,  but  as  a  just  and  necessary  means  of  self-defence, 
to  be  persisted  in  only  until  the  rights  secured  to  us  by  the 
constitution  shall  be  respected. 

6.  Resolved,  That  if,  contrary  to  our  understanding  of  the 
several  bills  aforesaid,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  at  any  time  repeal  or  so  alter  or  amend  the  fugitive 
slave  law  as  to  render  it  less  efficacious  than  it  now  is,  or  if  it 
shall  pass  any  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  abolish  it  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  States,  or  if  the 
present  basis  of  slave  representation  as  secured  in  the  con- 
stitution be  obliterated,  or  if  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  slaveholding State  to  another  be  prohibited,  or  if 
slavery  in  our  present  territories  shall  be  prohibited — in  either 
of  these  events  this  Convention  earnestly  recommends  that 
the  Legislatures  of  each  southern  State  be  forthwith  con- 
vened, for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  convention  in  each  State, 
and  that  delegates,  to  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  determined  on  by  said  conventions,  may  meet  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  agreed  on,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  which  the  peace,  safety,  and 
honor  of  the  South  may  demand. 


NOTE 


Wishing  to  preserve  the  leading  facts  in  relation  to  the 
Tennessee  resolutions,  reported  by  Gen.  Pillow  to  the  South- 
ern Convention,  we  have  enquired  and  found  thern  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

On  Monday,  11th  November,  1850,  the  Tennessee  delegates 
met  at  Mr.  Southall's  office  in  Nashville.  Maj.  Wm.  H.  Polk 
moved  that  Gov.  Brown  and  Mr.  Nicholson  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  present  resolutions,  such  as  they  might  deem  it 
proper  for  the  delegation  to  present  to  the  Convention. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Gov.  B.  and  Mr.  N.  met  at  the  room 
ol  the  latter,  in  the  Nashville  Inn.  Gov.  B.  presented  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  read  them  over. 
Mr.  N.  desired  the  word  "far"  to  be  stricken  from  the  first 
resolution,  so  that  it  might  read,  "although  said  bills  fail  short 
of  that  measure  of  justice,"  &c.,  stating  that  there  were  dif- 
ferent shades  of  opinion  in  the  State  as  to  the  degree  which 
the  bills  fell  short;  and  so  to  harmonize  conflicting  opinions 
as  far  as  possible,  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "far,"  to 
which  Gov.  B.  assented,  and  the  same  was  stricken  out  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  Wednesday,  the  resolutions  were  reported  by, Mr.  N., 
but  read  by  Gov.  B.,  as  they  were  in  his  handwriting.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  F.  McGavock,  and  after  some  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  Claiborne,  Maj.  Polk,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Gen.  HaT- 
den,  Mr.  McLaurin,  Mr.  Southall,  and  others  took  part,  the 
following  words  in  the  first  resolution  were  stricken  out,  to 
wit:  "and  because  the  same  are  presented  to  us  as  a  com- 
promise and  come  recommended  to  us  by  the  sanction  of  so 
many  southern  votes."  After  some  other  slight  and  rather 
verbal  amendments,  the  same  were  adopted  and  ordered  to 
be  reported  by  Gen.  Pillow,  their  chairman. 

Editors  of  the  American. 


ADDRESS 

Of  Ex-Gov.   Aaron    V.   Brown,   to  the  public,  previous  to  the 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Convention. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  to-day  with  an  eloquent  and 
patriotic  letter  from  Ex-Gov.  A.  V.  Brown,  on  the  exciting  question  of  the 
day.  Coming  from  one  whom  the  Democracy  of  the  State  have  long  de- 
lighted to  honor,  it  will  exercise  an  important  influence  throughout  the 
State.  Though  mild  and  temperate,  it  is  yet  a  firm  and  dignified  defence  of 
the  motives  of  the  friends  of  the  Southern  Convention,  and  we  believe 
that  it  very  nearly  expresses  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  this  State.  We  commend  it  especially  to  the  perusal  of  our  whig 
friends,  and  of  all  those  who  talk  of  "  disunion"  as  the  motive  of  the 
Convention  : — Nashville  Union. 

Near  Nashville,  April  10,  1850. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Eastman — Sir  :  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  whig 
papers  of  your  city,  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  south,  that 
in  advocating  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Nashville 
convention  and  in  vindicating  the  purposes  and  objects  of  that 
convention,  you  were  charged  with  acting  in  advance  of  the 
old  and  experienced  members  of  your  party ;  and  amongst 
such,  my  name  was  introduced  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
make  the  impression  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  conven- 
tion. I  shall  be  compelled  to  be  again  absent  from  the  State 
for  the  next  month,  and  can  therefore  take  no  part  in  any  pub- 
lic discussions  which  may  take  place  between  the  present  time 
and  the  period  (first  Monday  in  May)  designated  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  county  delegates  to  attend  said  convention. 
Unwilling  to  leave  this  rebuke  of  your  course  unnoticed,  and 
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unwilling  to  be  absent  during  the  animated  discussions  now 
going  on  in  relation  to  said  convention,  without  leaving  the 
most  unmistakable  evidence  of  my  opinions  behind  me,  for 
the  consideration  of  all  persons  who  may  feel  any  interest  in 
knowing  them,  I  have  concluded  to  address  you  this  letter. 

I  know  nothing  more  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  calling 
said  convention,  than  I  have  learned  through  the  public  press, 
detailing  the  proceedings  of  State  conventions,  the  resolutions 
of  State  legislatures,  and  of  primary  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  acted  on  this  subject.  All  these,  with  no  remem- 
bered exception,  announce  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
convention  to  be  eminently  patriotic  and  entirely  consistent 
with  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Not  one 
of  them  avows  or  intimates  the  slightest  purpose  of  dissolving 
it.  In  the  face  of  avowed  good  objects  I  will  not  presume  bad 
ones  against  the  men  already  appointed  and  who  are  coming 
up  to  Nashville  from  the  fifteen  States  of  the  South,  an  equal 
number  from  both  political  parties,  and  who  have  given  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  Take,  for  illustration  sake,  Chief  Justice  Sharkey  of 
Mississippi.  He  presided  over  the  first  convention  that  was 
held,  and  is,  I  understand,  coming  up  with  Judge  Guion,  and 
other  whigs,  to  the  convention.  Now,  would  it  be  at  all  right 
or  proper  in  me  to  set  aside  their  distinct  and  clear  annuncia- 
tion of  their  motives  in  coming,  and  presume  against  them  the 
darkest  and  blackest  crime  which  an  American  can  possibly 
commit  ?  So  I  might  enumerate  the  names  of  eminent  whigs 
from  other  States,  who  have  led  the  vanguard  of  their  party  at 
home,  in  many  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  who  are  coming  up 
to  Nashville  covered  with  the  scars  of  party  warfare  ;  wounds 
and  scars  received  when  some  of  those  who  now  assail  their 
motives  and  their  honor,  were  but  puling  infants  in  their 
cradles.  Can  I  do  these  men,  although  differing  from  them 
as  I  do  in  politics,  the  crying  injustice  which  some  of  their  own 
party  editors  are  doing  in  this  State — of  denouncing  them,  in 
advance,  against  their  own  express  declarations  on  mere  sus- 
picion, as  traitors  and  disunionists  ?  I  cannot,  and  will  not 
perpetrate  such  an  outrage  against  either  the  whigs  or  demo- 
crats who  have  been  or  may  be  appointed  to  said  convention. 
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I  will  presume  their  motives  and  purposes  to  be  such  as  they 
declare  them  to  be,  until  they  shall  assemble,  and  by  some  un- 
patriotic act  prove  to  the  contrary.  This  is  the  rule  of  law  and 
of  the  public  press  with  regard  to  every  accused  felon,  the 
highwayman  and  the  murderer.  The  press  never  denounces 
them  as  such  in  advance,  but  presuming  their  innocence,  be- 
speaks for  them  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

If  it  be  alleged  in  extenuation  of  the  crying  injustice  now 
every  day  being  done  by  the  whig  press  to  the  eminent  whig 
delegates  that  are  coming  up  from  the  other  fourteen  Southern 
States,  that  they  do  not  impute  such  unpatriotic  purposes  to 
Judge  Sharkey  and  the  great  body  of  other  whigs  and  demo- 
crats who  have  been  appointed  to  the  convention — but  only  to 
a  portion  of  them,  the  "  Hotspurs" — the  "  madcaps"  of  the 
south — the  answers  to  such  plea  is  most  evident,  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  must  be  very  small,  and  that  wise  and  prudent  men 
of  both  parties  ought  to  be  sent  there,  and  to  be  in  full  attend- 
ance, to  vote  down  instantly  any  and  every  extreme  and  unpa- 
triotic proposition,  which  such  men  might  offer. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  often  hear, that  "there  are  fanatics  on 
both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  it  is  only  proof  of  the 
greater  necessity  for  the  wise  and  conservative  men  of  both 
parties,  whigs  and  democrats,  in  the  face  of  such  formidable 
difficulties,  to  mingle  more  freely  together,  and  by  joint  con- 
sultation save  both  the  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
against  the  united  attacks  of  these  alleged  fanatics.  How 
will  the  whigs  of  Tennessee  feel,  when  that  convention  shall 
have  met  and  proceeded  to  business,  and  when  they  may  see 
their  political  brethren  from  the  other  fourteen  States,  as  well 
as  the  democrats,  in  close  and  hard  struggle  against  both  these 
sets  of  fanatics,  and  nothing  wanted  to  secure  an  easy  and 
triumphant  victory  over  both,  but  a  full  delegation  from  their 
party  in  the  State,  to  assist  by  their  counsel  and  their  votes  in 
its  achievement  ?  I  state  the  whig  argument  on  this  point  in 
its  full  force,  in  order  to  furnish  its  refutation,  not  because  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  material  portion  of  the  people  of  any 
State,  or  that  a  single  delegate  from  any  State,  whig  or  demo- 
crat, will  be  in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union.  That  any  such 
result  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  convention  is  refuted  by 
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every  thing  that  the  whig  editors  of  the  State  have  ever  heard 
or  known  or  read  of  the  American  people.  I  doubt  much  if 
all  of  them  put  together  ever  saw  twenty  men  out  of  the  mil- 
lions they  have  seen  who  were  hostile  to  the  Union.  It  is  re- 
futed every  time  they  cast  their  eyes  over  the  names  of  the 
delegates  already  appointed  from  the  different  States.  It  is 
refuted  by  their  daily  intercourse  with  their  neighbors  with 
whom  they  transact  business  and  interchange  personal  and 
social  civilities,  which  necessarily  imply  confidence  and  esteem. 
This  they  could  not  do,  if  they  really  believed  that  those  who 
are  favorable  to  this  convention  were  traitors  and  disun- 
ionists. 

If  they  belived  it,  they  would  shun  and  avoid  every  man 
they  met  with — 

"  As  one  who  sees  a   serpent  in  his  way- 
Glistening'  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd,  stops,  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on  and  looks  with  fear." 

And  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  these  gentlemen  with  any 
disposition  wilfully  to  misrepresent  the  designs  and  purposes 
of  this  convention  ;  far  from  it ;  but  I  fear  that  they  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  waked  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  perils  which 
now  encompass  the  south,  nor  made  a  sufficient  effort  to  throw 
themselves  out  of  the  habit  of  taking  a  party  view  of  almost 
every  subject  which  may  come  up  under  their  review. 

I  have  thus  far  given  you  my  opinions  as  to  what  this  con- 
vention was  not  called  for.  I  now  propose  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  observations  as  to  what  was  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it. 

For  years  the  north  has  been  attempting  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  south  in  relation  to  our  slave  property.  The 
attempts  were  weak  at  first,  but  grew  stronger  ever  session  of 
Congress,  until  from  the  presentation  of  petitions,  they  advance 
to  the  introduction  of  bills,  embracing  the  Wilmot  proviso,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  all  the 
public  establishments  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  slaves  by  their  rightful  owners  from  one 
slave  State  to  another.  These  measures  were  actually  pend- 
ing before  Congress  in  some  shape  or  other  and  under  fierce 
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and  daily  discussion  in  that  body.  The  Wilmot  proviso  had 
actually  passed  one  House,  and  the  success  of  all  of  them 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  problematical.  In  this 
condition  of  things,  the  south  became  seriously  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  her  condition. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  most  of  these  measures,  the  ine- 
quality and  injustice  of  all  of  them,  occupied  much  of  her  atten- 
tion, and  the  probable  consequences  of  their  passage  through 
Congress  on  her  peace  and  safety,  produced  the  most  thrilling 
and  anxious  solicitude.  In  this  condition  of  things,  one  public 
journal  would  express  one  sentiment  as  to  what  it  was  proper 
to  be  done,  whilst  another  would  suggest  altogether  a  different 
mode  of  warding  off  the  threatened  and  suspended  blow.  So 
of  the  public  men  of  the  south,  in  Congress,  in  State  legisla- 
tures, before  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  some  were  too  hot  under 
these  assaults  on  our  rights,  others  too  tame  and  submissive ; 
amid  this  confusion  of  sentiments  many  wise  and  good  men  of 
the  south,  both  whigs  and  democrats,  equally  involved  in  the 
injurious  consequences  of  the  proposed  legislation  against  our 
rights,  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  firm,  united  appeal 
to  our  northren  brethren  to  forbear  these  invasions  and  also  of 
giving  moderation  and  harmony  of  action  amongst  the  people 
of  the  south  in  their  opposition  to  these  measures,  resolve  on 
calling  the  convention.  The  north  had  called  many  conven- 
tions, more  or  less  large,  in  order  to  give  force  and  energy,  and 
harmony  amongst  her  own  people  in  favor  of  such  legislation. 
The  south  could  see  no  good  reason  why  she  should  not  also 
meet  in  convention  to  devise  the  best  means  of  preventing  or 
defeating  such  legislation.  But  there  is  a  striking  difference 
between  the  two  parties. 

The  north  has  only  to  get  a  united  vote  of  her  own  members 
in  favor  of  these  measures  and  they  become  the  laws  of  the  land, 
whilst  the  south  has  not  only  to  get  a  united  vote  of  her  mem- 
bers against  them  but  must  make  such  united,  firm  and  rational 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  north  as  may 
prevent  this  unanimity  in  her  vote.  It  was  mainly  to  make  this 
appeal,  in  no  degrading  spirit  of  truckling  submission,  nor  yet 
in  the  tone  of  blustering  bravado,  that  the  approaching  conven- 
tion was  called.     If  held  before  the  passage  of  these  obnoxious 
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laws,  the  convention  can  take  up  each  bill  by  itself  and  set 
forth  faithfully  how  it  would  operate  on  the  peace,  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  south.  A  powerful  document  like  this,  pre- 
pared with  ability,  moderation  and  firmness,  would  be  every 
where  read  and  could  not  fail  to  work  a  most  happy  influence. 
When  the  whigs  of  the  north  should  hear  from  the  whigs  of  the 
south  through  such  a  document  how  ruinously  these  measures 
would  operate  on  them,  their  families  and  property;  when  the 
democrats  of  the  north  should  hear  the  same  thing  from  their 
brethren  of  the  south,  it  was  sincerely  hoped  that  they  would 
forbear  all  further  meddling  with  our  rights  and  leave  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  precisely  as  it  was  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  fathers  of  the  republic. 

I  know  well  how  readily  the  opinion  may  be  entertained  and 
advanced  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  such  an  appeal  would 
bring  the  north  to  an  abandonment  of  their  purpose.  Still  it 
can  do  the  south  no  possible  harm  to  make  the  experiment — to 
exhaust  the  whole  stock  of  reason  and  argument  in  the  praise- 
worthy endeavor.  We  may  be  too  sanguine  of  the  result,  but 
surely  there  can  be  no  reason  for  branding  us  as  traitors  and 
disunionists  for  making  a  fruitless  effort  to  prevent,  by  reason 
and  argument,  what  these  opponents  of  the  convention  declare 
they  will  resent,  by  flying  to  arms  after  the  proposed  laws  shall 
have  been  passed.  Look  to  all  they  said  and  wrote  through 
the  last  summer  and  winter,  and  see  how  uniformly  they  de- 
clare that  if  these  laws  shall  be  actually  passed  and  carried  into 
execution,  they  would  then  resist  at  every  hazard  and  to  the  last 
extremity.  This  convention  proposes  to  say  something  or  do 
something  before  it  comes  to  this"last  extremity, "and  is  therefore 
hallowed  and  sanctified  by  a  greater  devotion  to  the  peace,  con- 
stitution and  Union  of  the  country  than  their  own  proposition. 
If  any  portion  of  the  south,  not  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  trying  to  avert  the  calamity,  should  stand  by  unassis- 
ting  in  the  movement,  it  might  not  be  so  strange ;  but  for  them 
to  turn  upon  us  and  denounce  us  an  hundred  times  oftener  and 
with  epithets  infinitely  more  abusive  and  disgracing  than  those 
of  our  oppressors,  is  more  astounding  than  anything  heretofore 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  party  warfare. 

The  argument  is  often  used  against  the  convention,  that  in 
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all  probability  before  the  first  Monday  in  June  all  the  slavery 
questions  now  agitating  Congress  will  be  amicably  compromised 
and  settled.  Well,  if  they  are  the  convention  need  not  meet, 
or  meeting  will  gladly  confirm  such  compromise  if  thought 
proper,  and  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  renewal  of  those  amicable 
relations  which  have  heretofore  carried  the  nation  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  But  if  not  then  settled, 
some  scheme  or  plan  of  settlement  may  be  pending,  on  which 
it  may  be  of  the  highest  consequence  that  such  a  convention 
should  give  a  wise  and  prudent  expression  of  opinion.  Or  the 
convention  might  itself  present  a  scheme  and  plan  not  yet  of- 
fered, which  would  give  peace  and  repose  to  a  now  agitated 
and  distracted  country.  What  may  not  a  heart  beating  high 
with  attachment  to  the  country,  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  hope  for  from  the  united  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  both 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  south,  in  the  great  crisis  which  wiU 
then  have  arrived  ?  To  turn  the  noble  efforts  now  making  to 
give  to  the  south  all  the  benefits  of  that  united  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  into  the  narrow  and  contracted  channel  of  party, 
is  madness — is  death  to  her  dearest  rights  and  interests.  Those 
who  have  sanctioned  and  advocated  this  convention  cannot 
and  will  not  recede.  A  great  and  difficult  work  lies  before 
them.  A  work  in  which  the  whigs  of  the  south  have  as  deep 
an  interest  as  those  of  the  opposite  party.  If  they  will  not 
unite  and  help  us,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  by  ourselves. 
The  same  calamities  which  await  us  must  fall  on  them.  But 
if,  insensible  of  the  danger,  they  do  not  cheerfully  come  to  our 
aid,  we  shall  nevertheless  rejoice  to  secure  them  by  the  same 
acts  and  deeds  by  which  we  secure  ourselves  and  families. 
But  whilst  we  are  trying  every  plan  and  doing  every  thing 
which  we  suppose  may  be  calculated  to  save  the  south,  we  have 
a  right,  a  just  and  reasonable  right,  to  ask  them  to  cast  no 
imputation  on  our  motives — to  deal  oat  no  more  denunciations 
against  us  as  traitors  and  disunionists,  until  the  convention 
shall  have  furnished,  by  its  acts,  some  evidence  of  the  fact. 
We  disclaim  every  such  purpose.  We  disclaim  it  for  the  dem- 
ocratic party  ;  we  disclaim  it  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  the  whig  party  who  are  co-operating  nobly  with  us;  and 
when  that  convention  shall  assemble,  the  wisdom,  calmness  and 
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patriotism  of  its  deliberations  and  resolves,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  the  proudest  vindication  of  its  devotion  to  our  country,  its 
Constitution  and  the  Union. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  ooedient  servant, 

AARON  V.  BROWN. 
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